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EDOUARD MANET, PAINTER. 


N the Metropolitan Museum, New York, there hangs a picture well 
| worth a trip across the continent to see. It is Manet’s ‘‘ Boy with a 
Sword,”’ a little urchin carrying a big sword in its scabbard — just a 
bit of painting, that is all; an absolutely arbitrary composition, without 
rhyme or reason, just to make a picture. The picture tells no story, 
explains nothing ; there is nothing to explain ; simply a little ragged 
street urchin carrying a sword as long as he istall. The arrangement is 
plainly for the purpose of securing certain effects in color, and the pic- 
ture is the finest Manet I have ever seen. If I owned all other Manets, 
I am by no means sure I would not exchange them for this one. 

In the catalogue I find the following beneath Manet’s name: ‘‘ Born 
at Paris, 1833, died there April 30, 1883. Genre painter. Pupil of 
Couture, with whom he studied six years. An eccentric realist of dis- 
puted merit ; founder of the school of ‘ Impressionistes.’ His pictures 
were several times rejected at the Salon’’; poor Manet — that ought to be 
some guaranty of quality in his work. The ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Painting and 
Painters’’ is responsible for that summary of Manet’s art. But is it not 
a pity the compiler of the Museum’s catalogue could find nothing better 
to say of a man who painted one of the finest pictures the Museum 
possesses ?— a picture so fine that Richard Muther, in his great ‘‘ History 
of Modern Painting,’’ says of it: ‘‘ Manet has the rich artistic methods 
of Velasquez in a measure elsewhere only attained by Raeburn, and as 
the last of these studies, he has created in his ‘ Enfant a4 1’Epee’ a work 
which, speaking without profanity, might have been signed by the great 
Spaniard himself’’; and so, in all truth, it might, it is so wonderfully, so 
beautifully painted ; that is all—just finely and magnificently painted. 
A small boy with a big sword, certain notes and tones of color so com- 
bined as to result in one beautiful harmony. 

Those of you who think of Manet as rioting in colors should see this 
picture. Asa bit of painting it can hang without suffering by the side 
of any picture in the world ; the little urchin with his short stubby hair, 
his ragged coat and his beautiful blue stockings might be embarrassed 
by the side of the little infanta in the Louvre, but, barring the difference 
in their stations in life, on their technical side, they are two of a kind. 
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Two or three years ago there was an exhibition of Manets here at 
the Art Institute. They were huddled together in a small room, and 
scant attention paid them, whereas they should have been honored 
guests. Not that all Manets are good, far from it ; but all are interest- 
ing, and there is not one but will repay study. Personally, I do not like 
‘*Olympia’’ in the Luxembourg; I positively dislike it, and yet the 
{uxembourg would be fortunate indeed were half its pictures so well 
worth your consideration. You might never learn to like it; I should 
hope you would not ; neither would you ever ignore it. 

George Moore says: ‘‘ Never did this mysterious power which pro- 
duces what artists know as ‘quality’ exist in any fingers to a greater 
degree than in those of Edouard Manet; never since the world began; 
not in Velasquez, not in Hals, not in Rubens, notin Titian. As an artist, 
Manet could not compare with the least among these illustrious painters ; 
but as a manipulator of oil color, he never was and never will be excelled. 
Manet was born a painter as absolutely as any man that ever lived; so 
absolutely that a very high and lucid intelligence never for a moment 
came between him and the desire to put anything into his picture except 
good painting. I remember his saying to me, ‘I also tried to write, but 
I did not succeed ; I never could do anything but paint.’ ’’ 

You may remember seeing here the portrait of Faure as Hamlet, and 
‘* Le Bon Bock,’’ that portrait of Belot, the engraver, smoking his pipe 
and grasping a glass of beer with his left hand — both strong, vigorous 
canvases, each worthy a place in any museum, yet both lack the subtlety 
which characterizes the ‘‘ Boy with a Sword;’’ neither is to be ranked in 
the same category ; to either of these I much prefer ‘‘ A Philosopher.’’ 

The enthusiasm which naturally follows the discovery of a painter 
must not get the better of us, and lead us to place Manet where he does 
not belong. Moore has said it—-Manet was beyond question a great 
painter; his command over his medium was marvelous. His first 
thought concerned the manner of what he was doing; whenever he per- 
mitted himself to become absorbed in the matter of his work he fell 
from grace; witness ‘‘Olympia,’’ ‘‘Nana,’’ ‘‘A Bar at the Folies 
Bergeres,’’ ‘‘ The Picnic,’’ and others. When Manet thought at all, he 
did not think at all well; but when he simply worked, he worked as few 
men could or can. A man’s art is a betrayal of himself. 

‘*Manet,’’ says Muther, ‘‘had a passion for the world. He was a 
man with a slight and graceful figure, a beard of the color known as 
blond cendre, deep blue eyes filled with the fire of youth, a refined clever 
face, aristocratic hands, and a manner of great urbanity. With his wife, 
the highly cultured daughter of a Dutch musician, he went into the best 
circles of Parisian society, and was popular everywhere for his trenchant 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY, BY EDOUARD MANET. 


Collection of Mr. Arthur J. Eddy, Chicago. 


judgment and his sparkling intellect. His conversation was vivid and 
sarcastic. He was famous for his wit @ /a Gavarin. He delighted in the 
delicate perfume of drawing-rooms, the shining candlelight at receptions ; 
he worshiped modernity, and the piquant frou-frou of toilettes,’’ tastes 
which are by no means consistent with the noblest and purest art. 
Manet’s art lacked dignity, it lacked nobility, it lacked purity, it 
lacked only too apparently exactly what his soul lacked ; but it did not 
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lack quality. He painted things as he saw and felt them, but he never 
saw and never felt the best side of things. For instance, the ‘‘ Boy with 
a Sword ’’ contains the best there was in Manet, because the subject was 
not one to excite the worst. ‘There is no woman in it; there is no Paris 
in it; there is no decadence in it ; therefore Manet painted at his best 
without a single vicious thought, and this was something he seldom did. 
At the other extreme is ‘‘ Nana,’’ in which the cleverness of the execu- 
tion is obscured by the viciousness of the motive. 

The ruling illusion in art and literature is that a bad thing may be 
well done; a bad thought well expressed, which is utterly false. The 
hand is so susceptible it betrays each passing fancy; the artist may force 
his conscience, but he cannot compel his hand. 

We are so apt tobe carried off our feet by dash and cleverness in tech- 
nic that we confuse real greatness in art with mere facility in execution. 
The best painter in the world requires something more than technical 
facility — that he must have, of course, but in addition to that his view 
of life and things in general must be pure and serene. Manet’s view was 
somewhat morbid, and at times decidedly turbid. His temperament was 
such he could not see things in their true relationships. Zola was his 
champion from the first, and he is the ‘‘Claude’’ in Zola’s ‘‘ Master- 
piece ’’— that explains much ; Manet’s pictures are in a sense Zola’s 
books on canvas. 

Appreciation came late to Manet. Not until 1880 did dealers begin to 
buy his pictures. Faure, the singer, was a steady patron, as well as a 
good subject; he at one time owned thirty-five paintings. Of late years 
his fame has grown fast— too fast — fostered by several skillfully con- 
ducted exhibitions ; but though a reaction may come and the enthusiasm 
of the last few years cool perceptibly, the truth will remain, Edouard 
Manet was a very great painter. ARTHUR J. Eppy. 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN. 


Drawn by Frank Holme. 


WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN. 


HEN speaking of newspaper artists, one naturally thinks of 
William Schmedtgen. Not because he was one of the little group 
of pioneer illustrators who started a new department in a news- 

paper, or because today he is one of the few who are at the ‘‘ top of the 
heap,’’ but because he is a typical newspaper artist. This assertion is 
made advisedly and with the confidence which is born of seven years’ 
working fellowship with Schmedtgen and all of the best known of 
Chicago’s newspaper artists. 

Because a man writes well it does not follow that he will make a good 
newspaper reporter. Because a man paints, colors, draws and sketches 
well, it does not follow that he will make a success as a newspaper artist. 
The reporter must have that something which, for want of a better name, 
passes as ‘‘the nose for news’’; and the successful newspaper artist also 
must possess that fanciful feature—that is, he must be quick to grasp those 
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little things which make life interesting ; he must be able to pick out, 
almost instinctively, that one thing which contains the news of the moment 
and transfer it to his bristol board. Scores of artists whose works today 
hang on the walls of art rooms, whose names are familiar in the art world, 
have attempted to use their God-given talents to the betterment and 
advancement of the daily paper, and have miserably and utterly failed. 





‘*WINTER,’’? BY WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN. 


Courtesy the Current Magazine. 


Any newspaper reporter who has gone out on an ‘‘ assignment ’’ with such 
an artist knows the reason of the failure. It was the entire absence of that 
peculiar faculty which gives the successful newspaper artist the ability to 
combine the artistic and picturesque with the practical; to weld the 
pictorial art with the story-telling talent. That is all there is to mark 











) TROUT CREEK, LOUISIANA, BY WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN. 
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A SUMMER LANDSCAPE, BY WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN. 


Reproduced from BRUSH AND PENCIL, December, 1897. 


the difference between the studio artist and the newspaper artist, but it is 
a difference so wide that it has been bridged only by a few. 

Take Schmedtgen, for instance. He is a water-colorist of no mean 
repute. He hasa wide reputation as a landscape artist. His name is at 
the bottom of some of the best marines which have been shown in local 
exhibits. As a designer, decorator, illustrator, and ‘‘ black-and white’’ 
artist, he is in the list of those called the ‘‘ best known.’’ Butif his right 
hand should lose its cunning, if he should become color-blind, if he and 
the ‘‘artistic’’ instinct should become separated, he could drop his 
brushes, pencils and drawing board, and, pinning on a reporter’s star, 
go out and cover the city editor’s assignments with the confidence, 
nonchalance and mental ease of an old experienced reporter, for he has 
the newspaper instinct in him, and his fifteen years’ work on a newspaper 
has developed it to the ‘‘expert’s’’ degree. 

This combination is not unique to Schmedtgen. It is possessed to a 
greater or lesser degree by every member of the ‘‘craft.’’ It is safe to 
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say that the successful working newspaper artist will make a good all- 
round newspaper reporter, and the reporter is the backbone of the 
newspaper. 

Schmedtgen has done much to make the pictorial side of a daily paper 
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‘*SHOT AT SUNRISE,’’ BY WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN. 


what it is today. When he and Olsen, some fifteen years ago, sketched 
those Board of Trade men, making the originals of the woodcuts which 
appeared in the old Chicago J7/az/, the first pictures to ‘‘run’’ in a Chicago 
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AN OLD GATE, BY WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN. 


newspaper, he became one of the pioneer newspaper artists. From that 
day he has been an active, prominent and dominant member of the frater- 
nity. Through the stages— wood cuts, chalk plates and zinc etchings — 
which marked the progress of the pictorial department of the daily paper, 
he has been numbered among the progressive. He was quick to antici- 
pate the possibilities which lie in the bottom of the etcher’s trough ; he 
instantly embraced the opportunities which were offered by the photog- 
rapher’s camera. 

At his elbow, in the artists’ room of the Chicago Record, is a battered, 
scratched, travel-marked camera, which, like a good revolver, is always 
loaded. Careful inquiry disclosed the interesting fact that this identical 
camera is the first purchased by a newspaper artist in Chicago with the 
design of using it as a tool. This particular camera was bought over 
seven yearsago. Before the camera became the working companion of the 
artist’s pencil and drawing board, photographs had been used by newspa- 
per artists as they are now, but the artists’ prejudice against photographs 
was strong; they had an idea that silver prints were not ‘‘ legitimate.’’ 

Schmedtgen, on the contrary, held that it was the part of the news- 
paper artist to present the news in one or more pictures with the same 
fidelity to details and composition as the reporter did in his ‘‘story.’’ 
He argued that newspaper readers wanted photographic clearness and 
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details, and he pointed to the rapid rise of the half-tone process used by 
magazines and weekly papers as an indication that the public was quick 
to appreciate the mechanical accuracy of the camera and sensitive plate. 

That he was right then is proved by the fact that the camera today is 
an essential part of the equipment of the art department of every news- 
paper in large cities. It is used, not 
alone to aid the artist in doing a great 
deal of work in a short time, but to 
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neuvers ; la ‘4 HAPPY NEW YEAR,” BY WM. SCHMEDTGEN.  8© crowds ; 
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action; railroad scenes; crowds around convention halls in a dozen differ- 
ent cities, etc. But the gem of his collection is the group of pictures he 
took in Cuba two years ago. Accompanied only by a guide, he took his 
camera and sketchbook far into the country, miles away from Havana, 
along the ‘‘trocha,’’ and returned with a roll of film which proved that 
he had been with insurgents, pacificos, Spanish soldiers, and the roving 
bands of the unattached. 

All of these pictures ‘‘ came in handy ’’ when he returned to Chicago, 
and that single trip proved, beyond any question of doubt, that in the 
right hands, the little camera is of the greatest importance to newspaper 
artists. 

Mr. Schmedtgen has been at the head of the art department of the 
Chicago Record for twelve years, beginning when the ZAvening News and 
the Morning News had but one department. His work is so well known 
that a ‘‘cut’’ in the paper scarcely needs his signature to name the artist. 
He is an ardent hunter and fisherman, and his sketchbook is as much a 
part of his kit as is his book of flies, or case of shells. He is happiest 
when sketching landscapes; water views, thick growths of underbrush 
with a few trees in the foreground ; a bit of water between wooded banks ; 
wild.rice patches in swamps ; and a camp fire cutting cameos against the 
black background of deep woods. But the daily grind of the newspaper 
artist gives him little opportunity for displaying his love of the wild and 
uncultivated in nature. However, he derives much satisfaction from 
crowds in convention halls, the smoke and picturesque confusion at fires ; 
and the common everyday life in Chicago’s congested streets. He isa 
typical newspaper artist because he seeks to get the news features first, 
driving straight for the center of activity and interest through any difficul- 
ties or embarrassments which may come up, but never returning to his 
desk without catching whatever there is in his ‘‘ assignment’’ which is 
picturesque and artistic. MALCOLM McDOwWELL. 




















PORTRAIT OF PUEBLO SARASATE, BY JAMES M’NEIL WHISTLER. 


Collection of the Carnegie Art Galleries, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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PILOTS, PUERTA DE PASAJE, BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 


Collection of Mr. William O. Cole, Chicago. 


THE ANTIQUARIANS’ LOAN EXHIBITION OF OLD AND 
MODERN MASTERS.* 


NE of the difficult things for a student to overcome is a prejudice 

(j against works of art that do not bear the stamp of current 
methods. We are so apt to be full of the thought that whatever 

skillful hands find to do in our day and generation must be superior to 
anything made in the past, that we are impatient before the results of past 
generations in proportion as they diverge from present methods. The 
reason no doubt lies in his familiarity with the technical means of his 
time, to say nothing of what he is told a work of art should contain, and 
too little opportunity to see the old masters relatively placed. Such 
exhibitions as the antiquarians’ will do much to enlighten such students 
as are unable to go abroad. How quickly one learns to appreciate the 
great works in history, where one can run from a Turner to a Velasquez, 


*Held at the Art Institute, Chicago, January, 1893. 





LANDSCAPE AND CATTLE, BY EMIL VAN MARCKE. 


Collection of Mr. Sidney A. Kent, Chicago. 


as in the National Gallery in London, or in the Hague from a Holbein 
to a Rembrandt. 

What a revelation such comparisons mean to us! Let us look at 
Whistler’s portrait of Sarasate which occupies the place of honor in the 
middle gallery. Somber in tone, apparently colorless, at least monotonous 
in color, it has a fascination about it that makes it linger in our memory 
most stubbornly. Whistler above all artists of the day knows how to 
light a sitter to make him project from space and yet make him a part of 
the mystery that surrounds him. The refinement of characterization 
adds to the greatness of this remarkable work. We may well wish that 
the Institute may be as fortunate every year in procuring such a ‘‘star 
attraction.’’... Manet’s ‘‘ Philosopher,’ a full length, treated with his 
wonted audacity, not daring in spirit as is Whistler’s, but more rugged 
in handling, demanded by the rough textures in the clothing and the 
character of the head. This philosopher is near enough to converse with 
us, but the relative values are so subtly related that there is no danger 
of his stepping beyond the frame. 

The portraits by Frans Hals, particularly the two larger ones, should 














LANDSCAPE AND CATTLE, BY EMIIL, VAN MARCKE, 


Collection of Mr. Sidney A. Kent, Chicago. 


as in the National Gallery in London, or in the Hague from a Holbein 
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What a revelation such comparisons mean to us! Let us look at 
Whistler’s portrait of Sarasate which occupies the place of honor in the 
middle gallery. Somber in tone, apparently colorless, at least monotonous 
in color, it has a fascination about it that makes it linger in our memory 
most stubbornly. Whistler above all artists of the day knows how to 
light a sitter to make him project from space and yet make him a part of 
the mystery that surrounds him. ‘The refinement of characterization 
adds to the greatness of this remarkable work. We may well wish that 
the Institute may be as fortunate every year in procuring such a ‘‘star 
attraction.’’. Manet’s ‘‘ Philosopher,’’ a full length, treated with his 
wonted audacity, not daring in spirit as is Whistler’s, but more rugged 
in handling, demanded by the rough textures in the clothing and the 
character of the head. This philosopher is near enough to converse with 
us, but the relative values are so subtly related that there is no danger 
of his stepping beyond the frame. 

The portraits by Frans Hals, particularly the two larger ones, should 
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LANDSCAPE, BY CHARLES FRANCOIS DAUBIGNY. 


Collection of Mr. Sidney A. Kent, Chicago, 
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have a particular attraction for us; their quiet simplicity and directness 
without the frills of cleverness, but masterly and understood. 

The ‘‘ Ecclesiastic,’’ by Jan Livensz, is another strong head; in char- 
acter fine, luminous and good in color; it is handled in a painter’s 
manner and is realistic to a degree. 

Among other portraits is that beautiful three-quarter length of Miss 
Barron, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Rarely does one see a more animated 
face in painting than this lovely portrait contains. 

Another, owned by Mr. Hall McCormick, is the portrait of a man by 
Opie, finely lighted, bringing out the character to make one feel its true 
nature. 

One needs to see the ‘‘ Decadence of Rome’”’ in Paris to realize that 
Couture was a great painter; the little head, rather effeminate in its way 
though pretty, and the study of feet scarcely bring this greatness to 
mind. 

The beautiful composition by Gustav Boulanger, ‘‘ Barber Shop of 
Licinius,’’ deserves more than a passing notice. True, the treatment is 
very dry, it rather suggests a painted drawing, but it is a fine composition 
beyond a doubt. Note how each figure, superbly drawn and character- 
ized, fills its place in the noble grouping. 

‘‘ Her Man is On the Sea,’’ by Mme. Virginie Demont Breton, though 
a little sentimental, is a noble work; forcible, weli-drawn and charming 
in the delicate treatment of the fire light which softly disappears in the 
depth of the cabin. 

A small picture by Eugene Fromentin, ‘‘ The Gleaners,’’ is delightful 
in its values and as pastoral as a Millet. 

Frank Brangwyn attracts our interest in his ‘‘ Pilots,’’ bold in the 
force of values, but it seems a little strained. The composition ‘‘ St. 
Simeon Stylites ’’ is more restful. 

Among the landscapes the one by Corot is among the most notable, 
soft and dewladen in the morning air. The picture entitled ‘‘ Landscape,’’ 
by Daubigny, represents this master well; he was ever fond of the long 
lines in river banks. ; 

Jules Breton’s ‘‘ Evening Call” is among the most successful of this 
poetic painter’s work, the sentiment is fine and the manner of painting 
more robust than usual with him. 

Whistler’s ‘‘ On the Thames’’ and the ‘‘ Deep Sea’’ are strong in 


their very simplicity and are worthy of the closest scrutiny. 
J. H. VANDERPOEL. 
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THE FIRST BURIAL, BY LOUIS ERNEST BARRIAS. 


Modern French Sculpture. 
VTiginal in Hotel de Ville, Paris. 
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THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS IN THE MUSEUM OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


Il.—The Sculpture Collections. 


of ancient art, notably deficient in examples of the early Italian 
Renaissance, and preéminently rich in its French sculpture of all 
periods. 

Our ‘‘ Antiques’’ have been selected and arranged with great care, 
and offer to anyone interested in the historic development of sculpture, a 
most instructive series. We covet the Olympian pediments of the Boston 
Museum, the fuller representation of Pergamon’s giant works, the ‘‘ Bo- 
lognan Athena’’ and certain Roman portraits, but we have already — 
thanks to Mrs. Ellis’ wise generosity—- many more than the usual 
‘* stock figures.’’ 

Our Parthenon casts, a paint-choked inheritance from the old Exposi- 
tion Company, are the least satisfactory, though generous in number, but 
the ‘‘ Hermes,’’ the ‘‘ Venus de Milo,’’ the ‘‘ Winged Victory,’’ the panel 
from Pergamon, the ‘‘ Augustus,’’ and even the newly arrived ‘‘ Arch of 
Trajan’’ are perfect casts. The accuracy of the reproduction of those 
wonderfully modeled surfaces enhances, beyond estimate, their value as 
examples of superb workmanship. 

While our collection of antiques is small beside the comprehensive 
scheme of the Metropolitan Museum’s recent purchases, one may feel 
well content with what we have, since nothing of really first importance 
is lacking and only two institutions of the East surpass us in number of 
casts. 

Supplementary to these are the rare replicas in metal in the Pompeian 
room. ‘Their staring eyes and corkscrew curls do not appeal to all, but 
they improve upon acquaintance and there are many beautiful bits to be 
discovered in that room. 

As has been suggested, we are very deficient in the works of the early 
Florentine sculptors —a few heads, a few reliefs, but nothing in any way 
adequate, representing that most delightful period of artistic awakening 
and activity. The last few years have seen the masters of that time appre- 
ciated and exalted as never before: Donatello, the della Robbias, Mino da 
Fiesole — these are the saints of our craft today! One thinks of the old 
chapel of the ‘‘ Beaux Arts’’ and its rare display of early renascent sculp- 
ture, and hopes that copies of some of those charming things may soon 


| ‘HE Art Institute collection of casts is admirable in the department 














SPIRIT OF THE TOMB, BY RENE DE SAINT-MARCEAU. 


Modern French Sculpture. 
Original in the Luxembourg, Paris. 
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NIKE OF SAMOTHRAKE. 
(Winged Victory.) 


Hellenistic Greek Sculpture, 305 B. C. 
Original in the Louvre, Paris. 
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come over the seas to us. If we had even the beautiful plaster babies 
which adorn Hull House we should have reason to rejoice. 

With Michael Angelo’s triumphant works we are fortunately better 
acquainted — one never grows familiar with them! We are indeed happy 
in the possession of those glorious Medicean tombs. ‘The casts are a 
hundred times better than any photographs, however good, because one 
can look on these towering piles from a hundred different points of view, 
and there is beauty in the transition; it comes with every step. The 
‘* Slaves’’ and the great ‘‘ Moses’’ rest below, scattered here as are the 
original fragments of that gigantic sculptor’s dream—the ‘‘ Projected 
Tomb of Julius II.’’ 

The hiatus between this flowering period of Italian art and our mod- 
ern times is unexpectedly filled by our rare treasures of early French 
sculpture. Here we have a possession as valuable as it is unique. The 
French Government sent to the Columbian Exposition not only modern 
works, but a historic sequence of sculpture from earliest Gothic church 
decorations down through its most florid development, its transformation 
into the Renaissance, and so on—a marvelously interesting series of casts— 
some of them enormous in size. They give us an epitome of the famous 
Trocadero collection. These larger casts will be set up as rapidly as space 
may permit. What a privilege it is to turn from the books in our library 
and look upon the very portals of Chartres Cathedral, the door of St. 
Maclou, or the tomb of Francis II. of Brittany, that gem of Nantes. 
Here is the effigy of cruel Catherine de Medicis, stripped of all her regal 
trappings — she did not like it at all—and here the memorial to her hus- 
band with its ‘‘ Decent Graces,’’ as she specified. Here we see Diane de 
Poitiers’ loving tribute to a too complaisant spouse, and yonder between 
the simpering bishops of Bordeaux are Jean Goujon’s sinuous rymphs 
from the Fountain of the Innocents, marvels of low-relief, the admiration 
of all Paris, but quite unnoticed here. 

Like the free-day crowd we may hurry by the next generation of 
French sculpture ; the writhing ladies and well-inflated cupids of Ver- 
sailles. The unwinning works of pseudo classicism, likewise, we greet 
with but chilly recognition; let us hasten to the examples of contemporane- 
ous art. Here the French section stands preéminent’; our treasures are of 
incalculable worth. Little did the writer imagine when some ten years ago 
he began lecturing here upon that unheard-of and very superfluous theme, 
‘* Modern French Sculpture,’’ that these few years would see our young 
city endowed with such a collection as this, of the best of those master- 
pieces — a collection nowhere duplicated outside of Paris. It was some- 
one’s happy inspiration to suggest, the year before the World’s Fair, that 
the French Government might be willing to send a representation of 
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JOAN OF ARC, BY HENRI MICHEL ANTOINE CHAPU. 


Modern French Sculpture. 
Original in the Luxembourg, Paris. 
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TOMB OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, BY MICHELANGELO BUONAROTTI. 


Italian Renaissance. 
Original in Church of San Lorenzo, Florence. 
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| AUGUSTUS, IN THE TOGA, ADDRESSING THE SENATE. 
t 


Roman, about 25 B. C. 
Original in the Louvre, Paris. 
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CHARITY, BY PAUL DUBOIS, 


Modern French Sculpture. 
Original in Cathedral of Nantes, France. 
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modern sculpture, if our Institute would pay the cost of reproduction; in 
return the exhibit would remain with us. It seemed too good to be true, 
that these glories of modern France, these triumphs of the world’s third 
great school of sculpture were to abide here, to inspire us through all 
time. Reproductions for which the museums of Europe had plead in 
vain were to be made for us modest people. Truly the meek shall inherit 
the earth ! 

It was accomplished, and we possess today: ‘‘ The First Funeral,’’ 
that noblest work of Barrias, called more than once ¢he masterpiece of 
the modern French school; Chapu’s incomparable Joan of Arc; Paul 
Dubois’ superb figures from the tomb of General Lamoriciére in Nantes 
cathedral (I walked half across France once to see them!); Mercié’s 
‘Quand Méme,’’ wonderful in its intensity ; and his wholly beautiful 
‘* David After the Combat.’’ No less masterly in its perfection of line 
and modeling is Massoule’s ‘‘ Ancestor,’’ one of the most perfect single 
figures of our time. Not so attractive, however, is Fremiet’s rugged 
‘* Savage of the Stone Age’’; would that the great sculptor had sent some 
of his great animal groups. Cain, his one time rival, is represented by 
two immense tragedies in plaster, excerpts from Nature’s ever heartless 
drama of death. Falguiere, the recognized head of the fleshly school, has 
bequeathed us his famous ‘‘ Diana,’’ a marvel of modeling. St. Mar- 
ceaux’ greatest work likewise is ours—the ‘‘ Genius of Death’’; the 
pose is a plagiarism from Michael Angelo, but well has the modern made 
it hisown. And finally Rodin, ‘‘ The Terrible,’’ has given us one of his 
strange conceptions, the grim crag-like Burger of Calais. 

Among the contributions of other lands are the bronze ‘‘ Teucer,’’ by 
England’s best sculptor, Thornycroft, and the exquisite ‘‘ Snowdrop,’’ by 
the lamented Hasselberg, of Sweden. 

It is not strange that we should have fared less well at the hands of 
our countrymen. Fortunately we have no such hoard of marble atrocities 
as the Metropolitan Museum has been obliged to care for. Some of our 
best sculptors have favored us with examples of their work. We are 
indeed fortunate in having here Daniel French’s ‘‘ Angel of Death,’’ the 
O’ Reilly Memorial, and the ‘‘ Republic,’’ St. Gauden’s ‘‘ Puritan,’’ Bart- 
lett’s ‘‘ Bear Trainer,’’ etc. Mr. French’s groups come and go, but we 
trust that in the end our Director may succeed in establishing some kind 
of a shadowy claim upon them, and assure our permanent possession 
of a copy of each of his brother’s noble achievements, 

Amid all this gratulation I may be pardoned a word of regret. It is 
hard to make people understand that while good lighting is important 
for paintings, it is imperative in the case of sculpture. In practice the 
sculpture is usually put in rooms where the light is evidently too poor for 











ONE OF OUR ANCESTORS, BY ANDRE MASSOULLE. 


Modern French Sculpture. 
Original owned by the city of Paris. 
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DAVID VICTOR, BY ANTONIN MERCIE. 


Modern French Sculpture. 
Original in the Luxembourg, Paris. 
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the paintings. Our cast rooms are neither better nor worse than the 
average, but let these figures be placed once in skylighted halls and the 
gain would be astonishing. Perhaps some day a well-lighted pavilion 
may be added to either end of the Institute and connected with arcades, 
or make the whole a great glass-covered cloister—a ‘‘Campo Santo’’; 
put here our finest casts and originals, and use the present corridors and 
halls for the architectural fragments. You can scarcely imagine how 
gloriously our treasures would be transfigured. 

We have already the rarest collection of sculpture in the country ; 
ours would then be the proud distinction of having the one museum 
where sculpture could be seen at its best. LorADO TAFT. 
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CHARCOAL HEAD 
BY L. QUALLEY 
HONORABLE MENTION 
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KING ARTHUR OF ENGLAND, 


Renaissance Sculpture. 
Original in the Franciscan Church, Innsbruck, 
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PETER VISCHER. 














SOPHOCLES LEADING THE CHORUS OF VICTORY AFTER THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS, 
BY JOHN DONOGHUE. 


Modern American Sculpture. 








A CHARCOAL DRAWING, BY CECILE E. PAYNE. 


THE ART ACADEMY. 


By J. FRANCIS SMITH, Director. 


HE Art Academy of Chicago was organized shortly after the 
World’s Fair, with the object of affording art students and art 
workers an opportunity to pursue the simplified system of drawing 
as taught by the French masters in the art schools of Paris. The Acad- 
emy removed from the West Side to its present quarters, 300 Wabash 
avenue, about a year and a half ago. The location is now convenient 
to its students, who come from all parts of the city. The rooms now 
used were remodeled from the old league studios to suit the needs of the 
Academy. There is an excellent light for both day and night classes, the 
arrangement for the evening classes, lighting both model and individual 
easels, being considered a most perfect system for evening work. 











THI MEN’S NIGHT CLASS, ART ACADEMY. 


There are night classes for the men and day classes for men and 
women. All the work done in the Academy is from life, and the school 
has made a special effort to have interesting models, which are changed 
each week, a male and female posing alternately. 

In addition to the evening classes for men, there has been recently 
organized a class for ladies. The men work six evenings each week and 
the ladies three evenings. 

Each class has a massier, who looks after the interest of the respective 
classes. Miss Daisy Glenn fills this office for the day class, and Mr. 
Wheaton and Charles T. Trego are the massiers of the night class. 

The regular students have the privilege of study in the Saturday after- 
noon costume class, which is formed of a large and enthusiastic lot of 
workers. Students find this class to be of great help to them and a 
change from their regular academic study. The models for this class are 
changed every four weeks, and are always in costume. For this work 
the medium is optional with the student. 

The best work of the school is placed on the wall each month, where 
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THE DAY CLASS, ART ACADEMY. 


it is judged and classed with numbers; honorable mentions and a cash 
prize being given for the best drawing of the month. 

The school has met with cordial support from Monsieur Julian, founder 
of the Julian Academy, through whose kindness and generous interest in 
art students the Academy is enabled to send during the year the best 
work of its students to Paris. It is there hung on the walls of the 
Julian Academy in one of the general concours, where the great masters 
of that famous school review the efforts of the Chicago students, classi- 
fying them and giving a general criticism of the work. This is an 
invaluable aid to the students, coming as it does from the very fountain- 
head of the most famous art school in Europe. 

Perhaps that which characterizes the work of the school more than 
other features is the effort made for solidity of construction, understanding 
of outline, knowledge of the framework, and success in catching the char- 
acteristics of the model, while a strong personality marks the work of 
each student. 

There are lectures on anatomy on alternate Tuesday evenings at 7:30 








CHARCOAL DRAWING, CHARCOAI, DRAWING, 
BY ROBERT N. MATHEWS. BY ANTONIN STERBA. 








COMPOSITION, BY CURTIS GANDY. 








CHARCOAL, DRAWING, BY J. W. WHEATON. 


o’clock, open to all students. 
These lectures are very instruc- 
tive to the student, and are 
illustraied by the models, skel- 
eton, charts, etc., and delivered 
by E. Stillman Bailey, M. D. 
On the other Tuesday evenings, 
the students bring in the com- 
positions which they have worked 
out to illustrate some given sub- 
ject. These are criticised by Mr. 
Edgar Cameron, who reviews 
the collection, giving many valu- 
able suggestions as to arrange- 
ment of lines, masses and values. 

During the fall there is an 
exhibition of work by the stu- 
dents of the academy. It is 
formed of work done in and out 











CHARCOAL DRAWING, BY R. E. WILDER. 








PEN SKETCH, BY FRANK HOLME. 
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of the school, and is very interesting, showing, as it does, both the theo- 
retical and practical sides of an art training. 

Most of those taking advantage of the school are practical workers in 
some line of art—portraiture, landscape, illustrating or designing. 
Among those who excel in their special lineare: R. E. Brown, miniature ; 
C. D. Colby, landscape; Mrs. N. A. Cross, ceramic; Curtis Gandy, 
illustrator; Miss A. Lucie Honice, painter; Frank Holme, /vening 
News; Harry Wallace Methven, painter; Miss Cecile Payne, miniature ; 
Frank Sorensen, 7zmes-Herald; A. J. Williamson, New York /ourvnal; 
F. B. Ward, ///ustratier. 

Among those who have won honors in the school may be mentioned : 
Autonin Sterba, Curtis Gandy, James Wheaton, Seymour M. Stone, Ed 
Brant, Robert Mathews, Louis M. Coakley, W. C. Kintz, Hoosep Push- 
man, R. E. Wilder ; also R. Sherman Kidd and A. Persson, now at the 
Julian Academy. 





PEN SKETCH, BY FRANK HOLME. 
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CHILKOOT PASS. 


Drawn by William Schmedtgen from photograph. 





SITKA HARBOR, DRAWN BY WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN FROM PHOTOGRAPH. 








VIEW ACROSS THE YUKON, DRAWN BY WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN FROM PHOTOGRAPH. 

















LAKE BENNETT, DRAWN BY WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN FROM PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT MIDNIGHT. 


Art Features of the New Books. 


WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS FOR “KLONDIKE,” THE 
“CHICAGO RECORD’S” BOOK FOR GOLDSEEKERS. 


William Schmedtgen has made thirty-six illustrations, besides the 
cover design and title-page decoration, for ‘‘ Klondike,’’ the Chicago 
Record’s book for goldseekers, which make this the most attractive, 
as well as the most valuable, of Alaska guides. The drawings are made 
mostly from photographs, though some are from sketches. Particularly 
attractive is the picture of Lake Bennett, photographed at midnight. 

The pictures are well reproduced and the striking cover in gray, white 
and yellow is especially appropriate. The illustrations in this book sub- 
stantiate Mr. Schmedtgen’s claim of the value and utility of the camera 
to the newspaper artist or the illustrator. 
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DAUGHTERS OF MENESTHE, BY FERDINAND LE QUESNE. 


Art liols of the Paris Salon. 
Courtesy The White City Art Co. 





A FETE AT BRUSSELS. 


Drawn by Verdyen, probably on ruled scratch-board (see tones in the sky), with crayon, in sky, and 
with brush, in figures ; the plate very much retouched by hand. 


From 7he /nland Printer. 


Art Features of the Current Magazines. 


Harper's Weekly for January 22 publishes a long article upon 

porcelain artists of Japan, profusely illustrated. 
Pd 

The January Scribner's contains illustrations by B. West Clinedinst, 
Howard Pyle, E. C. Peizotto, F: C. Yohn, Corwin Knapp, Linson, Car- 
riére, Tissot, Rodin, Doucet, Jeaniot and Raphaelli. ‘‘ The Field of Art’’ 
treats of Rodin, the sculptor, and gives two interesting reproductions of 
his work. 










182 ART FEATURES OF THE CURRENT MAGAZINES. 


Great Pictures for February reproduces the ‘‘ Morte de Sardanapale,’’ 
by L. Chalon ; ‘‘ Am Quell,’’ by G. Schrodter, and ‘‘ Baignuse,’’ by 
Bouguereau. Besides these three famous paintings are published photo- 
graphs of the Water Gate and Peristyle, Columbian Exposition, and 
the Mission of San Juan Capistrano, made by W. H. Jackson. 

5 Pad 

The ninth number of Lz/e’s Comedy, entitled ‘‘ Love and Folly,’’ con- 
tains thirty-one illustrations collected from various numbers of Life. 
The artists represented are Gibson, Wenzell, Beggs, Hanna, Stanlaws, 
Read, Gilbert, Cushing, Toaspern, O’ Neill, J. L. W. and Stearns. Mr. 
Gibson’s well-known cartoon, ‘‘ When Doctors Disagree,’’ forms the 
double-page centerpiece. The cover, in colors, is by Blue. 


5 Bad 

In Zhe /nland Printer for February is published the tenth of the 
series of articles upon ‘‘ Drawing for Printers,’’ by Ernest Knaufft. We 
reproduce one of his examples, a drawing by Verdyen. ‘There is also an 
introductory article to a series upon famous designers and engravers of 
type, by William E. Loy. In the department of ‘‘ Poster Lore’’ are 
reproduced two posters by Cheret, a Maxfield Parrish poster, a new Ley- 
endecker poster, a poster and a menu by Willette, a portrait of Willette 
by Raffaelli, a French theater poster and a music title-page by Will 
Bradley. 























Tous les Jours de 3.4 6" x de 8a11" 
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‘ Dirigées var AGNES KRAKAUER 


A CHERET MUSIC-HALL SHEET. 
From 7he /nland Printer. 









A RECENT CHERET. 
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A POSTER BY A. WILLETTE. 


Courtesy The /nland Printer. 


Art Notes. 


Scott Leighton, the Boston artist, died at Waverly, January 18. 
B Pad 

An ‘‘ artist costume ball’’ was held in Minneapolis, January 14. 
me 


A sketch exhibition by the Washington Society of Artists opened 


January 17. 
He 


The annual exhibition of the Boston Art Club opened January 21, to 
continue until February 19. 


S Dad 


At Thurber’s galleries, Chicago, fourteen oils and three pastels, by 
Antonio Mancini, are on exhibition. 


Bd 


Forty-one of Frederick Remington’s drawings are on exhibition at 
O’Brien’s galleries, Chicago, during February. 








184 ART NOTES. 


August J. Tholey, a well-known Philadelphia painter of military sub- 
jects, died January 13. Mr. Tholey was a pupil of Meissonier. 
5 Dad 
Mr. H. Jay Smith proposes to open in Washington a ‘‘ Fine Art 
Depot,’’ where exhibitions shall be held and collections made for exhibi- 
tion in various parts of the country. Mr. Smith has been for seven 
years director of the fine arts department of the annual exposition at 
Minneapolis. 
5 Dad 
John R. Key is holding an exhibition at 266 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
of four paintings of the Columbian Exposition. The views chosen are: 
‘* From the Woman’s Building,’’ looking south; ‘‘ The Court of Honor,”’ 
from the Peristyle ; ‘‘ From Electricity Building,’’ looking north ; and 
‘*’The Court of Honor,’’ from Machinery Hall. 
Saad 
A collection of the original paintings and drawings illustrating the 
‘* Story of the Revolution,’’ by Henry Cabot Lodge, now appearing in 
Scribner's, has been brought together under the title, ‘‘ Revolutionary 
Pictures,’’ and is being exhibited in various cities under the auspices of 
the Revolutionary societies. Among the artists represented are Howard 
Pyle, Clinedinst, and Luis Mora. 
Sad 
The sixty-seventh annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, which opened at Philadelphia, January 10, and remains on 
view until February 22, contains 
nearly five hundred oils, three hun- 
dred pastels, water colors, etchings 
and drawings, and sixty sculptures, 
besides a large architectural exhibit. 
The galleries contain more wall 
space than, New York’s Fine Arts _ 
building or the present structure of 
the National Academy of Design. 


RAFFAELLI’S PORTRAIT OF WILLETTE. 


Courtesy The /nland Printer. 
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